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Gramdan 


The Conference at Yelwal (Mysore) where Vinoba 
Bhave met the stalwart leaders of political parties 
revealed the tremendous possibilities of private ini- 
tiative for social reform. The frail pedestrian ascetic 
offered the State the 3,000 villages he was donated in 
his gramdan movement, all of them acquired by his 
persuasive non-violent spirit. Officials and politicians 
expressed due appreciation of this donation, unique 
in world-history. Even the Communists who were 
present joined in the general praise of this private ini- 
tiative, though possibly more out of a sense of ever- 
ready opportunism than out of consistency with their 
statolatric principles. Premier Nehru did not miss the 
occasion of restating the basic ideas of democracy :' the 
gifts of land and of villages had to be purely voluntary, 
and any individual peasant could opt out of the co- 
operative farm. 


Thus was the Conference at Yelwal.a triumph for 


the fundamentals of the ‘present Government ; indi- 
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vidual freedom is to be respected, even at the economic 
level, and official intervention is called for only when 
and where private initiative is found to fail. Is not 
this fully in consonance with the principle of moralists 
that the State should be a factor subsidiary to civic and 
economic freedom ? 


On the other hand, no one should expect that the 
gramdan and cooperative movements will have plain 
sailing in the sea of multifarious interests which often 
conflict in social and economic life. At a subsequent 
conference of Bhoodan workers, it was agreed that 
gramdan will accept only such villages where at least 
seventy-five per cent of the villagers are agreeable. 
Hence the difficult task of the Bhoodan volunteers who 
have to argue with truthful promises, urge with res- 
trained emotion, and persuade with sweet reasonable- 
ness, not only with the full-girthed proprietors, but 
with the poor peasant who is possibly still more sen- 
sitive about his little possessions. 


Re-definition 


A recent circular of the Congress Party had the 
merit of re-defining Socialism in the very words of 
Mr. Nehru. A socialist order of society, we were told, 
does not mean collectivisation or government monopoly 
of employment. “ Socialism is a method of production, 
distribution and general development. Socialism is not 
a question of merely equalising everybody.... The 
whole conception is the use of higher techniques for 
production of wealth. Otherwise there is only general 
poverty. The normal apparatus of our life is capitalistic. 
The public sector is growing but, however big it be- 
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comes, it does not mean socialism. We have adopted a 
policy of encouraging both public and private sectors. 
Socialism is a product of society whose productivity 
had increased. When new wealth was being produced, 
the question arose why this increased production should 
not be distributed equitably.” Nor should it be ex- 
pected that the introduction of higher techniques 
should be in advance of the preparedness of the country. 
Even Lenin had taken to his New Economic Policy 
because his country was not prepared for “a more 
advanced step”. On the other hand, is not the role of 
the State being enlarged even in the U.S.A. which is 
the classical land of private enterprise, and did not 
President Eisenhower recently declare: “The aim of 
fostering higher standards of living has become a 
central concern of Governments everywhere and of the 
international community ?” “We must have growth 
that does not endanger stability ; we must have stability 
that does not throttle growth.” 


Such pragmatic proposals on a democratic back- 
ground should go a long way to tranquillize meta- 
physicians who crave for a comprehensive and well- 
adjusted system of ethical principles and conclusions. 


Private enterprise 


What is vital is the rehabilitation of the masses to 
which social workers devote the best of their time. 
Community projects, national extension blocs, co-opera- 
tive organisation find their chief merit in the desire 
and hope of self-improvement which they arouse among 
the economically backward people. Equally useful 
would be the measures suggested by the Small-Scale 
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Industries : . re-definition of small-scale units so as to 
cover concerns with a capital of under five lakhs and 
with a fifty-man labour force per shift, low rates for 
allotted credit. All such facilities bolster up timid 
business talent and may develop the many ancillary 
units which normally will surround our large-scale 
manufactures. 


The importance of private enterprise in India calls 
for much greater publicity than it has been accorded, 
and its success when compared with the public sector 
needs emphasis. Possibly certain foibles in our foreign 
policy lead outsiders to suspect our final aims, as if 
the Congress government were bent on wholesale 
nationalisation and allergic to a climate of private 
enterprise. This largely explains the difficulties our 
pilgrims meet as they go the round of the temples of 
-Mammon in the West. 


Moreover historians are not slow in pointing out 
the lessons of experience. Goyernment dominance and 
rmhonopoly in economic lite always occurred at periods 
of. national decline, in Egypt and China during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries B.C., in the Greek 
cities a thousand years later, in the Roman Empire 
during the Byzantine period. They recurred at all times 
of absolute or totalitarian regimes. 


Government economic initiative and monopoly are 
not signs of national health ; at best they deserve the 
subdued welcome accorded to medicines. 


A. L. 
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Ancillary Qbeilnics 


The practice of political democracy makes one grow 
conscious of economic democracy and the great need 
of a similar system of equality, common purpose and 
mutual responsibility in the sphere of Industry as is 
already at work in the area of the State. The Laissez 
Faire ideology placed absolute power in the hands of 
the owner-manager of the factory or the firm. But 
the growth of the trade unions and the two world 
wars have brought about a great change in labour 
management relationships. There is definitely a major 
trend towards equality of status in the industrial firm 
and the sense of common purpose and mutual respon- 
sibility is growing. But in this process, it is not only 
the powers and functions of labour and management 
that matter. Another important aspect is the material 
structure of industry. The Second Five Year Plan has 
mapped out an industrial pattern that envisages not 
only a public and a private sector, but also the establish- 
ment of a vast number of small scale industries scat- 


tered all the country to serve the needs of the larger 
industries. 


Why Decentralization 


These small industries are meant to provide the 
base for an essentially decentralised industrial and eco- 
nomic structure of society that will provide employ- 
ment for the maximum number of people. In an 
economy which wants to guard itself against the evil 
effects of heavy concentrations of industry and the 
resultant human and economic problems, the small- 
Scale sector can play a vital role complementary to the 
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large scale sector. In fact their production programmes 
can be so arranged that they not only dove-tail into 
each other, but also mutually strengthen and sustain 
each other for the common benefit of the nation’s 
economy and of the social order. 


Japan‘s Example 

Regarding decentralized industries we can benefit 
from the experience of countries like Japan and Swit- 
zerland which have evolved a pattern of mutual inter 
dependence between the large-scale and small-scale sec- 
tors whereby small industries have developed to a very 
large extent as ancillaries to heavy industries. In those 
countries there are only a few small industries which 
are completely independent of large-scale industries in 
their process of production or in their relation with the 
market. The majority of them either manufacture 
parts required by large-scale industries or manufacture 
finished products with the articles produced by large- 
scale industries. 


The small industrial units of Japan are primarily 
contracting industries of the bigger enterprises, manu- 
facturing parts or goods for them on a contract or a 
sub-contract. The degree of dependence of some of 
the heavy industries on the small contracting industries 
of Japan can be gauged from the following figures :- 


Industries Degree of Dependence 
Automobiles 62% (of the total cost) 
Rolling Stock 77% ” ” 
Ship Building 10% ” ” 


Textile Machinery 34% 
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“The greater the diversification of process of manu- 
facture in any industry, the greater is the dependence 
of the larger units on the smaller contracting industries. 
And the larger the number of parts and accessories to 
be manufactured, the greater is the number of con- 
tracting industries. For instance, in Japan three auto- 
mobile manufacturing units have 394 contracting 
industries and six wire communication equipment units 
have 237 attached smaller units. The contracting 
industries in turn often give sub-contracts to still 
smaller units, thus forming a pyramid with one large 
industry at the apex”. 


The large size industries of Japan generally manu- 
facture only those parts requiring a good deal of pre- 
cision, whereas the parts that are comparatively easier 


to manufacture, are obtained from the ancillary small 
industries. 


Advantages of Decentralization 


The pattern of inter-dependence of the heavy and 
small industries yields the following distinct advan- 
tages. 


(a) The larger industries need not make big invest- 
ments on plant and machinery, because in the sub- 
contracting system that has been described above 
the capital investment gets dispersed among the 
ancillary enterprises. 


(b) The smaller industries do not face the problem of 
marketing as the larger industries are their ready 
market, and therefore they can pay more attention 


to the improvement of the quality of their pro- 
ducts. 
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‘{c) In order to secure parts of good quality the heavy 
industries may give technical guidance to the con- 
tracting small industries. In some cases the heavy 
industries may also be in a position to give financial 
aid to the small units. 


({d) It is common knowledge that the manufacturing 
costs of small industries is often comparatively less 
on account of lower wages and overhead charges. 
The system of distributing the work among feeder 
industries, therefore, enables heavy industries to 
manufacture at lower cost, thus affording them 
greater margin for competition in the markets at 
home and abroad. 


.{(e) In the small scale sector the labour relations are 
usually cordial due to the personal touch of the 
Management with its Labour. Therefore the heavy 
industries that depend on smaller units can avoid 
loss in production that may occur in them due to 
labour troubles. 


(f) Above all, there is the most important advantage 

of the system of mutual interdependence of big 
and small industries which furnishes greater em- 
ployment potential. 


During the past four or five decades, with the 
growth of mechanised large-size centralised industries, 
the importance of small scale and cottage industries 
‘has declined in many countries and the number of men 
employed in the latter sector is much lower than what 
it was before centralized industries came to be deve- 
.loped. Workers employed in this sector have to some 
extent been absorbed in large-scale industries; but 
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many workers have also been thrown out of employ- 
ment. Some of these countries have managed to divert 
considerable portions of the displaced labour from one 
economic activity to another by starting public works. 


In this country, however, the number involved is 
so large that such a simple solution is not adequate. 
We have to provide employment over a period of ten 
years — for about 15 million persons who, according 
to the Ex-Finance Minister of the Government of 
India, are unemployed today, i.e. we have to find jobs 
for 15 lakhs of people every year. This does not take 
into account the millions who are under-employed in 
our agriculture and in our cottage industries. This 
is yet another aspect which should induce us to prefer 
the decentralized form of industrial production. 


Government effort to decentralise industries 


The evils of concentration and the advantages of 
decentralization have not failed to attract the attention 
of the Government of India. In fact, the Government 
is actively engaged in the pursuit of encouraging new 
industries on a decentralized pattern and wherever 
possible even trying to decentralise the existing ones. 
In February, 1955 the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry set up the National Small Industries Corpora- 
tion to assist small scale units in the country. The 
Government Purchase Division of this organisation has 
been making systematic efforts in finding ways and 
means of developing small units as ancillary units to 
big industrial enterprises. Their method is of two 
parts. The first part deals with the development, where- 
€ver possible, of a large number of small units around 
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big units as regular suppliers of components to the 
latter. The second -part covers such commodities for 
which there is an ample demand in the country from 
big industrial units. 


If the first part of the scheme is to succeed it is 
essential that large units should enter into’ long term 
contracts with small units assuring the latter of a 
minimum annual offtake at pre-determined prices. 
Such a contract will enable the smaller units to func- 
tion economically and efficiently. The corporation has 
successfully persuaded some of the large scale 
industries in the country to enter into such contracts 
with smaller units and quite a number of large units 
have accepted the scheme in principie and are negotiat- 
ing with smaller units. 


Messrs. Sen-Raleigh Industries of India Ltd., Cal- 
eutta, for example, have prepared detailed schemes for 
the establishment of- eight small ancillary units for 
manufacturing some of the components required by 
them. Messrs. Premier Automobiles Ltd., Bombay has 
accepted the scheme in principle and the decision of 
its Board of Directors is awaited. 


As for the second part of the scheme, the Cor- 
poration has requested the small Industries Service 
Institutes set up by the Government of India to use 
their influence and obtain agreements from large units 
falling within: the private sector to order as many 
requirements of their industry as possible from small 
units. 
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The procedure is that the Small Industries Service 
Institutes should request the large units to supply them 
with a list of items required by them along with their 
specifications and drawings. The Service Institutes 
will in turn recommend to them a list of small units 
that are capable of manufacturing the parts required 
by them. Large units will be requested to send en- 
quiries for the supply of items of small units recom- 
mended by the Institutes and at the same time let 
the Institutes know about the action taken. It is 
expected that the large units will normally give pre- 
ference in the matter of placing contracts with those 
units recommended by the Institutes. 


This part of the scheme also is gradually becoming 
popular. For instance, in Bombay Messrs. National 
Machinery Manufacturers Ltd., have placed a trial 
order with small units recommended by the Director 
of Small Industries Service Institute for certain articles 





required by them. Again, Messrs. Union Co. Ltd., 
Madras, have placed a trial order for certain compo- 
nents for foot and hand pumps with small-scale indus- 
trial units recommended by the Director of Small 
Industries Service Institute of the Southern Region. 














It is hoped that such assistance and co-operation, 
born of a desire to realise the benefits both to large 
and small-scale units and to the national economy will 
be forthcoming in increasing measure and create a 
spurt of industrial activity for its future prosperity. 


F. Ryan. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


It is difficult to give any off-hand definition of 
Juvenile Delinquency. In the legal sense a delinquent 
child is one who is brought to a juvenile court for any 
action or conduct considered to be detrimental to the 
public interests. If is in this legal sense that juvenile 
delinquency is generally defined. But all the children 
brought before the juvenile courts are certainly not 
the only ones who should be classified as delinquents. 
There are probably a large number of children whose 
wrong doings do not fall within the competence of 
the Courts. But are these children therefore not to 
be considered as delinquents and treated for delin- 
quency ? Perhaps the difficulty arises from the fact 
that there is no single universally accepted definition 
of juvenile delinquency. In many cases, delinquency 
means different things to different writers. Yet one 
may suggest that a broad enough definition of delin- 
quency should include every kind of immoral and anti- 
social behaviour of children between the ages of twelve 
and seventeen, behaviour that is regarded as prejudicial 
not to public interests alone, but also to the child him- 
self, and occasionally both to the child and society at 
large. 


In her book on ‘ The Child and His Welfare’, Hazel 
Fredericksen believes that the delinquent behaviour 
of the child consists in the ‘ violation of State law, and 
acts or conduct likely to endanger the morals or health 
of the child himself or others ; such as running away 
from home, being beyond the control of parents or 
guardians, being found in questionable places, or as- 
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sociating with immoral persons.’ From this descrip- 
tion one can guage that delinquency is concerned with 
a variety of offences peculiar to the circumstances that 
accompany the dependency of childhood and normally 
covers such behaviour as would be condoned in the 
adult but which is found to be reprehensible in the 
child. 


The actions of the delinquent may be light or 
serious; they may differ not only in degree, but in 
kind ; and delinquents may be found among both boys 
and girls. 


Delinquent Behaviour 

A few examples of delinquent behaviour may help 
to clarify the subject still further. Sunder is a young 
boy of twelve, smart, active and intelligent, but fond 
of stealing books from his classmates, or cycles and 
Spare parts of parked cars when he gets the chance. 
Often he enters residences and shops with the intention 
of lifting articles. He may also be a member of an 
organized gang of boys who indulge in stealing, caus- 
ing damage to property, tampering with the rail-roads, 
or cutting electric wires, all for the fun of it. Sunder 
and his fellow gangsters are to be classified as delin- 
quents. Besides these act which might land them in 
the juvenile court, Sunder and his friends also indulge 
in smoking and gambling to assert their independence 
and their simulated adulthood. 


Asha is a pretty looking girl of fourteen, very fond 
of fashions and amusements. She is habituated to steal 





! Hazel Fredericksen, The Child and His Welfare, pg. 127. 
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trinkets and other apparel to look fashionable. She 
may run away from home in search of entertainment 
and amusements and in all probability because of the 
hectic life she leads, there is every danger of her 
degenerating into a sex delinquent or even growing 
up into a prostitute. 


These instances are commonplace and typical, and 
they are found all the world over. Juvenile delin- 
quency therefore poses a serious challenge not only 
in one country, but everywhere. It is fraught with 
grave and dangerous consequences ; timely preventive 
checks therefore seem to be very necessary to halt the 
march of this social malaise. 


Causes 

There are several causes of juvenile delinquency. 
Physical, mental, economic or social factors may work 
either jointly or separately to produce delinquent be- 
haviour. Normally, however, for the sake of orderly 
classification, the causes of juvenile delinquency may 
be attributed to 


(a) factors within the individual like his needs, con- 
flicts and frustrations, 


{b) environmental factors like economic and social ills 
— poverty, inadequate housing, broken homes, lack 
of parental authority, over-strict discipline, lower- 
ing of moral values, weakening of religious in- 
fluence in the family, etc. 


Both these types of causative factors tend to create 
fear and anxiety in the child who desperately seeks 
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an opportunity to escape from them through delinquent 
behaviour. 


Modern writers on delinquency like Hazel Fre- 
dericksen and John Watson lay great emphasis on the 
good influence of family surroundings for preserving 
the child from the danger of delinquency. Thus Fre- 
dericksen maintains that the delinquent is primarily 
“the neglected, unloved, emotionally deprived child ”.” 
And John Watson in his book ‘The Child and the 
Magistrate’ writes: “the basic cause (of delinquency) 
is lack of unity and happiness in the family. Nothing 
more than this can be so utterly destructive to the 
moral fibre of the child who falls its victim ”.* 


Naturally, the child, still emotionally immature, 
still keenly sensitive to love and sympathy, still de- 
pendent on the appreciation of its parents in regard 
to its behaviour, reacts harshly to the deprivation of 
such an environment which it instinctively seeks. The 
child thinks and feels it is not wanted. Healy and 
Bronner having carefully analysed delinquent be- 
haviour have come to the conclusion that delinquents 
having experienced these feelings of inadequacy or 
inferiority try to bolster up their ‘ego’ and indulge in 
“substitute compensatory satisfactions through delin- 
quent activities ””.* Their attitude is one of protest and 
defiance and it is the adult parent who has miser- 
ably failed in his duty to provide his children with the 


* Hazel Fredericksen, The Child and His Welfare, pg. 129. 
% John A. F. Watson, The Child and the Magistrate, pg. 31. 
* Healy and Bronner, New Light on Delinquency and its 
Treatment, pg. 133. 
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love, care, security and proper training that is so es- 
sential for the child’s growth and development that 
is to blame. It is quite obvious that because of his 
deprivations and insecure position in the family in 
which he is born and lives, he is unable to make the 
mecessary personal adjustments to society and conform 
to social norms. He becomes therefore “a fugitive 
from the social and moral code which he has spurned 
with the scornful unconcern of a rebel but without the 
rebel’s steadfastness of purpose.” Pope Pius XI in his 
encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth clearly 
states the responsibility of parents or guardians in the 
proper up-bringing of children. He says there are 
“three necessary societies into which man is born— 
family, civil society and the Church, and as St. Thomas 
exhorts, we should not only be concerned with the 
generation of offspring but also with their development 
to perfection.” The one to blame for the rise of delin- 
quency seems to be really the adult and not the child, 
who is exposed by his irresponsible parents to so many 
dangerous situations in his early years, when he is 
still immature and weak. 


It must be further remembered that the group age, 
psychologically speaking, is the most interesting period 
of the child’s life. Before he passes into the adolescent 
stage, he tends to become highly socialized. He de 
velops new loyalties outside his family circle and joins 
groups of his own age. Although the gang spirit is 
more characteristic of boys than girls, both sexes show 
an intense gang spirit for sensational things. Since 
the gang spirit makes its appearance a little before the 
onset of puberty, it is the responsibility of the parents 
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or guardians to care for the proper training of the 
child’s social instinct. It is at this stage that children 
seek recognition or desire the approval of others, and 
if this is denied them, they form themselves into gangs 
to satisfy this need. The Nazi Movement in Hitlerite 
Germany and the R. S. S. Movement in our own country 
gained such momentum precisely because they catered 
to the satisfaction of these natural instincts both in 
children and in adolescents.5 
Delinquency in India 

As has been observed, delinquency is a disease 
that assails the whole world and our country is no 
exception to the rule. But what is most appalling in 
India is that delinquency is on the increase as is 
clearly shown in the tables below. It is shocking to 
find that within the short space of five years the number 
of delinquents has more than doubled. Moreover there 
are signs of a further deterioration in the situation 
unless timely checks are exercised. 





Apart from the general causes mentioned above, 
some of the prevalent and pertinent causes of delin- 
quency in India have been ascribed to the change in 
the*family life brought about by the slow disappearance 
of the joint family system, the increasing urbanization 
and the consequent urban-rural conflicts in the minds 
of the newly arrived villagers in the towns, the quick 
growth of industrialisation, the after-effects of the 
Second World War, and the incidental developments 


® Dipika, Vol. II, 2, Social Influences on Personality, by the 
author. 
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which followed in the wake of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


Among the most common offences of the delin- 
quents in this country, pick-pocketing, snatching of 
jewellery and ornaments, wandering in the streets at 
night, boot-legging in the States where Prohibition is 
enforced, gambling and looting are very high. Railway 
godowns and big stations have repeatedly been the 
scenes of delinquent activities. 


Table I° 


Report of the Ministry of Education, 1950 
Offences committed by 40,119 children 


(37,040 boys & 3,079 girls) 





Nature of offence Number of children Percentage 





Against property 13,568 33.8 
Against State 5,853 146 
Against person 3,016 7.5 
Against morality 1,098 2.7 
Vagrancy 4,984 12.5 
Other offences 11,600 28.9 





* Social Welfare in India, Govt. of India Publication, 1955. 
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Table II? 
Total Juvenile Arrests (1948 -- 54) 








State Arrests 
Bombay : 23,198 
Madras ‘ 19,146 
Bombay City . 15,344 
Calcutta City : 8,476 
Andhra ; 3,976 
Madhya Pradesh ‘ 3,416 
Saurashtra : 2,662 
Punjab (East) . 2,406 
West Bengal . 1,931 
Delhi . 1,517 
Other responding States ** , 4,319 





The Process of Rehabilitation and Reform 


In dealing with Juvenile Delinquency we are at 
once confronted with two major problems : 


{a) of preventing children from turning into delin- 
quents, and 


(b) of reforming those who have already become 
delinquents. 


7 A Report on Juvenile Delinquency in India, published by 
the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 1956, pg. 203. 

** The other responding States are Orissa, Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Mysore, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Travancore-Cochin, 
Ajmer, Vindhya Pradésh, and Hyderabad City. 
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It has been the experience of juvenile courts and other 
social agencies dealing with child welfare that the tra- 
ditional methods of correction by meting out corporal 
punishment are not too congenial to the climate in 
which the child should be reared, and it has been 
réalised that despite punishment many children con- 
tinue: to indulge in delinquent activities. Our method 
of approach therefore should be as Michael Kaye says, 
“the neglected, exploited and ill-treated children 
should be given care and protection before they become 
offenders, and the juvenile offenders should not so 
much be punished as given that care, protection and 
treatment for lack of which they become offensive ” °. 
It is unwise t6 impose strict rules and rigid discipline 
on the unhappy, defiant and unwholesome child. The 
child.becomes-unruly and is likely to develop a negati- 
vistic |attitude, The child should be treated for his 
welfare by imparting adequate training and education. 
We must help the delinquent child to achieve satisfy- 
ing relationships with himself and with society. 


Prevention 


The prevention of. delinquency necessitates proper 
study of causal factors. Surroundings with evil in- 
fluences must be removed or changed and healthy ones 
substituted. In the words of Brooks, “ bad companion- 
shop, poor recreational facilities, bad home conditions, 
excessive street life, and low moral tone of a community 
need to be replaced by the corresponding desirable 
conditions,” and again, “such a programme requires 
vastly increased provision for parks, playgrounds, 


"8 Michael Kaye, Child Welfare outside the School, pg. 203. 
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athletic fields, gymnasiums, and other recreational 
facilities, all competently directed and controlled and 
readily accessible to those who need them.”® It is quite 
true that individuals do not suddenly become delin- 
quents. Their conduct is shaped and their activities 
are influenced to a large extent by their surroundings. 
First the home and then the community should provide 
the child with the surroundings that can healthily in- 
fluence him, and in which he can experience satis- 
faction of success rather than of constant irritation ; 
if this is done, delinquency is bound at least to decrease, 
if not rooted out completely. It is very encouraging 
to note that the Central and the State Governments in 
this country have accepted the challenge of juvenile 
delinquency and are appointing committees of experts 
to go into the problem and evolve a machinery that 
will help to eradicate the disease. 


Treatment 

A delinquent, as has been observed, is an un- 
happy, dispirited, emotionally starved, and socially boy- 
cotted child. It seems but natural that the treatment 
for such a child should be one of redemption rather 
than rigid penalties or severe punishment. The delin- 
quent, it must be remembered, has a salvage value ; he 
has not yet become a confirmed criminal or a vicious 
evil-minded adult, though he is on the path to such 
a career by his acts of incipient lawlessness. Our atti- 
tude therefore should be one of sympathy and kindness 
towards the delinquent with a view to reclaiming him. 
He must be made to understand his needs, conflicts, 
frustrations and his non-conformist behaviour. 





®* F. D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence, pg. 616. 
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It is the responsibility of society to view the delin- 
quent as a sick individual and attend carefully to his 
malaise. It would be wrong “for society to hurt the 
individual simply because he has hurt society ”.’° 
Instead all possible welfare resources both private and 
public shouid be used to reform him and rehabilitate 
him. It is a fundamental postulate that every child 
has the right to good physical, mental and spiritual 
development, and it is only through such a develop- 
ment that the child of today will become the citizen 
of tomorrow and be able effectively to play his 
role in the life of the state and among his fellowmen. 


T. D’Souza 










—_— 


10 Michael Kaye, Child Welfare outside the School, pg. 204. 
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SOCIETY AND THE FARMER 


( Extracts from an address by Pope XII to members of the 
Congress of International Movements of Catholic Agricultural 
and Rural Youth, at Nimegen, Holland, on August 2, 1956 ) 


The obligations of society towards rural peoples 

It is not Our business to define the particular provisions 
that society ought to adopt in order to fulfil its obligations 
of coming to the assistance of rural peoples. Nevertheless, 
it seems to Us that the aims pursued by your Confederation 


are in accordance with the duties which society has towards 
you. 


Such are, for example, the wider diffusion of agricultural 
ownership and its productive development: the placing of 
farmers who are not property owners in the position of salaried 
employees working under contract with an income sufficient 
to insure their stability on the lands cultivated by them, and 
to facilitate their rise to full property rights, preserving, of 
course, the regard due to productivity, to the rights of the 
owners and above all to their investments ; encouraging them 
with concrete assistance to improve their method of cultivating 
the soil and their patrimony of livestock in such a way that 
it will increase their income as well as the prosperity of the 
nation ; by promoting in their favour those forms of assistance 
and insurance which are common among other groups of 
labourers, but administered according to the special conditions 
of the farmer; promoting the technical training, especially 
of young men, in keeping with modern and rational methods, 
which are in continual progress; and, finally taking pains 
to remove the acute difference between agricultural and 
industrial income, which is the cause of the abandonment of 
the countryside to the great disadvantage of an economy which 
in a country like yours, is based in large part upon agricultural 
production. 
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Now, while you put forward these demands to the nation, 
you must not forget your obligation not to ask for them 
without taking account of what the nation can actually do, 
nor with the impatience of those who regard the State as the 
mere servant of individuals or of particular classes. All this, 
the spirit and the letter of Catholic social doctrine teaches 
you, which doctrine you have adopted as the rule of your 
association, and to which your directors intend to hold fast 
in their efforts to improve your conditions. 


Duties of the farmer: co-operation with God, mature and 

technique 

It is commonly said that “nature does everything” in 
the fields. This is true if one attributes to the marvellous 
power of nature the miracle of germination, growth and 
maturity, which no power or art of man can reproduce or 
replace. But nature waits to be assisted and directed by the 
fntelligence and hands of men in unfolding its almost unlimited 
energy to the advantage of mankind. The work of the farmer, 
therefore, is a kind of co-operation with the creative work 
of God and is thus a source of great honour to Him Who 
accomplishes it. Now, the more this co-operation shows itself 
to. be intelligent, assiduous and vigilant, the more prompt 
will nature be to make a generous response to human effort. 


You are aware that modern science has discovered and 
is constantly opening up new methods of reinforcing man’s 
collaboration with nature, with a view to exploiting its re- 
sources more intelligently. It is necessary that you should 
know, study and apply the methods suggested by science. 
This implies the abandonment of primitive systems of trial 
‘and error, which constitute not only a waste of human 
energy, but a serious loss of results, the more deplorable where, 
as is the case among you, the land is inadequate for the 
number of its inhabitants. The farmer of today can no longer 
be satisfied With so-called patriarchal methods; he must 
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acquire technical knowledge of his profession, and with con- 
fidence allow himself to be guided by those who recognise 
in agricudture a science and an art. Above all, the young must 
be encouraged to acquire a modern professional training, by 
being provided with the time and means for it. 


Farmers must help the progress of national economy 


The life of a farmer, being somewhat isolated, might 
lead you to think that you are strangers tc the real work 
of the nation, and also, perhaps, as being in a position inferior 
to that of other citizens. There could be no greater mistake. 
The agricultural community, especially in Italy, has been and 
is the very basis of the national life, whether one considers 
its important contribution in the economic sphere, or the 
wholesomeness, vigour and sound morality by which it is 
distinguished. Italian rural families have always given and 
still give to the nation not less than to the Church countless 
Saints “and famous scientists, artists, political leaders .and 
patriots; thus demonstrating that they still continue to be 
the good sap of a mighty tree. 


Persevere in this splendid tradition ; be convinced, more- 
over, that your ordinary contribution to social life consists 
in improving the output of your labour, in being careful. not 
to be led astray by the disruptive forces that are desirous 
of drawing you into their orbit, and in taking an ‘active 
interest, by means of sound political activity, in seeing to 
it that the community at the centre as well as in the peri- 
phary, is guided and ruled by men who are honest by every 
test. 





Farmers must cultivate a deep spiritual life 

It is commonly said the farmer is nearer to God because 
he assists, as it were, hour by hour, in the marvels of God’s 
Providence. However, it may happen that the farmer’s un- 
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ending work, lack of facilities, and even distance from the 
church prevent the religious seed planted in his heart from ger- 
minating and ripening into the fruits of instruction, of reli- 
gious practices and of genuine sanctity, for even this is 
quite possible. 


For her part the Church has never neglected this chosen 
fportion of Christ’s flock, but has sent zealous priests to 
establish themselves in the rural districts and to attend to 
their spiritual needs. In contrast to the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, the rural population has remained, down to our own 
day, a sort of depository of the genuine Christian tradition. 
But at present the new conditions of rural life have raised 
not a few problems, spiritual as well as material; their 
solution must be taken to heart not only by the priest but 
also by the farmer, and the entire community of citizens. 


Now what is your prime duty in all this? Keep your- 
selves in close contact with your priests. God became visible 
in His only-begotten Son, Who, in His turn, continues to 
“dwell among us” in the eternal priesthood of the Church. 
The priest is the way to Christ, the dispenser of the means 
of sanctification, and authoritative herald of the Gospel of 
Christ. If you are docile to his teachings, his advice, his 
invitations, you will find in him pastures of salvation for the 
soul athirst for truth and grace, and in your daily labours you 
will find him a father and a brother solicitous for your true 
good. 


The attraction of the City 

And here We should like to add a special word to the 
young people who are so frequently tempted to abandon the 
countryside by a deceptive dream of an easier life in the 
cities. 


The echoes, dear young people, that come to you from 
the large cities, by means of the press, the radio, the television 
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and the cinema, have a tendency to obscure your vision of 
reality. Quite different is the life described in the glow of 
diverting artifice from the actual everyday existence in the 
city. The law of compensation holds in every respect when 
you compare the advantages of urban life with those of the 
country. The high wages in the city are decimated by the 
easy opportunity of spending; the spectacular amusements 
are not worth the loss of serene hours spent in a peaceful 
family circle; nor do abundant conveniences compensate 
one for the loss of independence, of health, of security for 
the future, which are the prerogatives of life in the country. 


The praise which has always and everywhere been 
bestowed upon country life is not without foundation. In any 
case it will depend upon your own wisdom to make the right 
choice ; but if you feel that you must change your occupation, 
take care not to base your choice on glittering and empty 
appearances. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


REPORT OF THE STUDY GROUP ON WORKER 
PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT, 1957. 
Published by the Manager of Publications, 
New Delhi. pp. 117, price not stated. 


The dearth of literature on the conditions and the 
prospects of the Indian worker is slowly been filled 
by the production of expert reports published by the 
Government of India on various aspects of the workers’ 
life at home, in the factory and in the union. The 
report on Worker Participation in Management is one 
more valuable addition in this respect. One might 
express a feeling of disappointment with the report 
in general, because over three quarters of the report 
is devoted to describing and evaluating worker parti- 
cipation in management in the various countries of 
Europe that the Committee toured. The few remain- 
ing pages contain the recommendations of the study 
team. 


Of course this had to be expected since the team 
was sent abroad to study conditions in foreign countries 
so as to suggest how a scheme of worker participation 
could be implemented at home. The study might have 
been more valuable had the team concentrated their 
attention on conditions in Indian Industry too. How- 
ever the recommendations have been accepted by the 
recent Indian Labour Conference which proves that 
the employers are ready to consult their workers at 
least on certain important aspects of management 
policy in the factory. Such co-operation between 
management and labour is heartily to be commended. 
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The recommendations stress the necessity of will- 
ing co-operation from both’ sides, management and 
labour, It is felt that the attitudes of the lower grades. 
of management, such as junior managers, supervisors, 
foremen, etc, will need to be transformed from those- 
of mistrust, suspicion and authoritativeness to those 
of sympathy, trust and equality. To help create such 
attitudes both management and the unions need to be 
educated sufficiently in their peculiar roles of working 


together as a team for the good of the industry and 
the country. 


While trade unions will still retain their importance 
for negotiating issues between the worker and the 
manager, consultative machinery will have to be set up 
at all levels in the factory with the active consent 
and assistance of the unions. Nor should there be any 
blurring of their respective functions. But the spirit 
of co-operation must infuse all these institutions, so 
that they can work harmoniously to the benefit of 
all. On the other hand, the Report emphasises that the- 
initiative for joint consultation should come from 
management, because though formal machinery may 
be imposed by law, the actual successful working of 
the scheme will depend greatly on the readiness of 
management to accept to consult their men. There 
are already worker-directors on boards of management 
in the nationalised industries, but it is preferable that 
growth should come from below and gradually creep 
up to the topmost levels. 


The Report describes the functions of the Consul- 
tative Councils in detail, but one of the members, a 
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‘trade union leader, Mr. Michael John, did not agree 
with some of them and thought subjects like alter- 
ations in Standing Orders, and proposals for rationali- 
-sation should be settled across the bargaining table. 


Beyond these general suggestions, the Study Group 
-did not venture to go further into the matter for reasons 
that are obvious, since there is very little joint con- 
sultation taking place in India. Most of the Works’ 
Committees.are moribund, and exist merely because 
of the requirements of the law. But one does feel 
that the Study Group might have also investigated in 
much greater detail the possibilities of setting up con- 
sultative machinery in specified factories in the 
country, or at least chalked out a workable pro- 
gramme for the introduction of the machinery. Con- 
sisting as it did of employers, trade union leaders and 
Government officials, it was quite competent to do so. 


A. F. 


REPORT ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION, March, 1957. 
Published by the Manager of Publications, 
New Delhi. 


Through the publication of this report, Workers’ 
Education in this country will now receive much 
greater attention both by the Unions as well as by 
the educational authorities. The Report mainly consists 
of the recommendations of the expert team, four 
Indians and four foreign members. The recommenda- 
tions are spelt out in detail and cover the entire field 
of workers’ education. 
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One must distinguish between Workers’ Education 
and Adult Education in general. The mind of the 
team seems to be to restrict Workers’ Education to the 
knowledge every worker must have about the meaning 
and purpose of trade unionism, its objectives, and 
the methods to be used for achieving them. He must 
know why he must join a trade union, and what are 
his rights and duties as a trade unionist. A strong, 
united, free and responsible trade union movement in 
this country will only develop when workers become 
conscious of their trade unions, know how to run them 
and realise their responsibilities to the trade union, the 
industry and the consumer. 


The Report therefore suggests the formation of a 
central committee consisting of representatives from 
trade union, educational institutions, government and 
employers, to administer the programme, allocate 
funds, arrange for the provision of educational 
materials, establish standards for teachers and pro- 
grammes, etc. Of course besides this central committee 
there will also be regional and local committees where 
needed or wherever there is a demand. All industrial 
workers, whether literate or illiterate, trade union 
member or not, will be eligible for training. Normally 
they will have to apply for the training courses through 
their unions. The courses will be of various kinds to 
suit the needs of each strata within the trade union. 
Thus there will be short seven day courses for rank 
and file members, longer courses going up to three 
months for trade union officials, and seminars for trade 
union leaders. Suitable material for the courses, like 
films, posters, simple pamphlets, etc. will have to be 
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prepared and supplied. Most of the teaching will have 
to-be dene by trained teacher administrators assisted 
by simple teachers, chosen from among the union 
members, or the service of specialists from the Univer- 
sities and the government will be obtained for specifie 
subjects, like labour. economics, or labour law. Finally 
the scheme is to be financed initially by the Central 
Government and later by the Unions in conjunction 
with management, who will grant the trainees leave 
of absence with pay. 


While the recommendations no doubt are excellent 
and have been accepted in. toto by the Indian Labour 
Conference, the report would have added much to 
our knowledge of Indian Trade Unions, had the team 
published their findings during their tour through the 
industrial centres in the country. Only a brief sum- 
mary of the cities and towns they stopped at and the 
persons they interviewed is contained in the report. 
Perhaps the time of two months at their disposal was 
too short to produce an ampler report. 

A. F. 


REPORT ON LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CONSULT: 
ATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE TATA 
IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, Published by 
the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Govern- 
ment of India. pp.69, price Rs. 1.50 or 2 sh. 3d, 


This report is the result of an investigation under- 
taken by Shri R. V. Mathai, Research Officer of the 
Labour Bureau of the Central Govérnment and Shri 
Gurbachan Singh, an Economic Investigator in the 
Same Bureau, into the conditions of labour-manage 
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ment consultation and co-operation in TISCO. The 
lines of their investigating study was planned by a 
special editorial board consisting of Shri Michael John, 
the President of the TISCO union, Shri S. C. Joshi, 
Director of Personnel in TISCO and Shri N. K. Adya- 
nathaya, Director of the Labour Bureau, Simla. How- 


ever the report is practically the work of Shri R. V. 
Mathai. 


Why has there been industrial peace in the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company for many years now ? What 
are the reasons? To discover these causes is the main 
objective of the Report. It is maintained that indus- 
trial peace flows from good wages and satisfactory 
conditions of work. And the Report outlines in detail 
the manner in which wages are paid and the various 
kinds of bonus given to the employees. While the 
basic wage forms some 40% of the total wage, and 
the allowances, bonus and the incentives the remainder, 
the basic wage as such is not so high. Unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers are paid about Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 
a month as basic wage. When all over the country 
there is a demand for the merger of the basic 
wage with the Dearness Allowance, one wonders 
why the TISCO Workers Union has never broached 
the question to Management. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that the Tatas are generous employers, 
and that may explain part of the secret of their long 
tradition of peace in TISCO. 


Side by side with the description of the Wages 
and Conditions of Work, there is an analysis of the 
committees between labour and management for joint 
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consultation in several spheres. But no attempt has 
been made to investigate how they have been running 
in actual fact. The mere absence of strikes does not 
prove that these various committees are functioning 
successfully. The report lacks an edge of criticism 
that is so necessary when making a social investigation 
of this sort. Things in TISCO seem to be too perfect 
to be true in this defective world of ours. 


Near TISCO is TELCO which is run by the same 
management as TISCO. But wage conditions in TELCO 
are by no means as liberal as TISCO. Yet the workers 
of TELCO have been organised and cared for by the 
same Union leaders as those of TISCO. Despite this 
fact, industrial relations in TELCO are anything but 
satisfactory. Suppose the conditions in TISCO were 
transferred to TELCO, would the situation change ? 


One can only conclude that the Report is more 
descriptive than analytic and that it has not really 
uncovered the secret of the good relations between 
labour and management in TISCO. Some of the reasons 
like good wages and working conditions have been 
underlined, but no study has been conducted into the 
attitudes of the union members towards the union and 
management, nor has there been any attempt at dis- 
covering the psychological factors at play in the rela- 
tionships between the men and their supervisors on 
the job. This would be a task too vast for one man 
to perform, but the results of such a study would be 
exceedingly valuable. In India very little work of 
this kind has been done, and it is rather expensive. 
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All the same work of this type would be much more 
useful and far more appreciated. 
A. F. 


HOW DID KERALA TURN RED ? by Fr. Vadakkan, 
published by the Anti-Communist Front, 
Trichur, pg. 66, price 50 nP. 


This Malayalam booklet is a reprint of a series 
of articles which the Anti-Communist Front leader, 
Fr. Vadakkan, contributed to his organization’s daily 
paper “‘Worker” on the causes that led to the Com- 
munist victory in the last general election in Kerala. 
He lists three main causes: the Communist Party’s 
organizational strength and skilful propaganda as the 
champions of the have-nots; the common man’s loss 
of faith in the non-Cormunist parties and the respect- 
ability won by the Russian and Chinese Governments 
by India’s friendly relations with them. The major 
part of the book is devoted to fourteen causes that 
brought about the Congress Party’s downfall. Father 
Vadakkan’s analysis is searching and the leaders of 
Kerala would do well to ponder over them if they 
love freedom and the democratic method. 


But Fr. Vadakkan’s answer to his initial question 
“How is it that 35% votes won a majority of seats 
and 65% only a minority ?” does not seem to be fully 
Satisfactory. The real answer to this is our unsatis- 
factory electoral system. An example will make this 
clear. Consider a small eleven member assembly 
formed from eleven constituencies of eleven voters 
each. Six members will form the majority in the as- 
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sembly with just 36 votes or 30% of votes, while 70% 
will get only 5 seats. This defect can be remedied 
only by some kind of proportional representation as 
in most West European countries. The best propaganda 
for the Communists in Kerala was the Anglo-American 
support of aggression in Kashmir in the Security 
Council and the malicious and insulting press campaign 
against India and Indian statesmen. 


A. E. Makil 


“TI am convinced of the importance of the 
growth of village industries in India, but 
I am equally convinced that they can only 
grow if they use the highest techniques 
available to them.” 


Pandit Nehru 
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Indian Labour Conference 


The 15th Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
which was held in Delhi last July continued the tri- 
partite traditional pattern that has been set over the 
years. Government, employers and employees were 
represented at the Conference. Among the employees, 
the leaders of the four largest federations of the trade 
unions in the country were present. Besides the Central 
Minister of Labour, Shri G. L. Nanda, who presided 
over the session, several other State Ministers attended 
the session, and some of the representatives of the 
various employers, federations of India. 





It was generally reported in the press that there 
was a large amount of agreement among the three 
parties at the end of the Conference. This is a good 
indication of the fact that there is a wide area of agree- 
ment between labour and management and that where 
Government plays the role that is really its own, viz. 
to control, guide, encourage private initiative, both 
peace and progress in industry is possible. On the 
other hand, since Government today is the largest 
employer in India, it has to set a good example as a 
model employer. But to play a dual role of this sort 
is not easy, and that may be one reason to explain 
the continuous unrest among Government employees, 
and the complaint about the rigidity of their service 
Tules. 


Besides accepting the reports on Workers’ Parti- 
cipation in Management and on Workers’’ Education, 
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there were four important topics that were brought 
up for discussion. In the first place, there was the 
question of wages. Production during the First Five 
Year Plan had risen by 17%, and the workers there- 
fore felt that they must be given their share of the 
increase in the shape of higher wages. Moreover prices 
of essential commodities were rising and in view of 
this fact, wage increases were absolutely necessary. 


The Conference was of the opinion that while the 
Minimum Wage was ‘need-based’ and should ensure 
the minimum human needs of the industrial worker, 
certain norms should be accepted as a guide by all 
wage fixing authorities. These were that in calculating 
the minimum wage, the standard working class family 
should be taken to comprise three consumption units 
per single male wage earner, that the minimum food 
requirements should be calculated on the basis of the 
net intake of calories as prescribed by Dr. Akroyd for 
the average Indian adult of moderate activity, that 
clothing to be consumed should be 18 yds per annum 
per capita, that the house rent must also be considered, 
and that fuel, lighting and other items of expenditure 
should constitute 20% of the total minimum wage. 
Wage Boards on the tripartite model are to be esta- 
blished for each industry so as to prescribe the mini- 
mum wage and see whether ‘Fair Wages’ according 


to the industry’s capacity to pay cannot also be cal- 
culated. 


Discipline 
Another important subject that came up for dis- 
cussion was the question of discipline in industry. A 
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code of discipline to be observed both by employers: 
and employees was drawn up. This code embraced the 
following principles : 


1. There should be no strike or lockout without 


notice. 


2. No unilateral action should be taken in con- 
nection with any industrial matter. 


3. There should be no recourse to go-slow tactics. 


4. No deliberate damage should be caused to a 
plant or property. 


5. Acts of violence, intimidation, coercion or insti- 
gation should not be resorted to. 

6. The existing machinery for settlement of dis- 
putes should be utilised. 


Awards and agreements should be speedily im- 
plemented. 


=] 


8. Any action which disturbs cordial industrial re- 
lations should be avoided. 


The Conference felt there was need to clarify cer- 
tain matters like defining ‘unfair labour practices’, 
fixing time limits for the speedy settlement of indus- 
trial disputes, achieving uniformity in wages and ser- 
vice conditions in the same industry in a particular 
area. Moreover sufficient publicity would have to be 
given to the principles of discipline and their voluntary 
observance secured from both employers and em- 
ployees. The function of dealing with matters relating 
to discipline should be part of the duties of the Works 
Committee at the unit level. 
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Rationalisation 

The question of rationalisation was sought to 
be amicably settled by management and labour through 
mutual agreement and the application and observance 
of certain principles. In the first place, it was thought 
essential that rationalisation which did not serve the 
real economic interest in the present conditions of 
the country should be avoided. Even where such 
schemes have been started, they should be stopped. 
In the next place if rationalisation was judged neces- 
sary, there should be no retrenchment or loss of 
earnings of the existing employees. There should also 
be equitable sharing of benefits of rationalisation bet- 
ween the employer, the employee and the community. 
Lastly there should be proper assessment of work loads 
by experts mutually acceptable to management and 
the unions, and suitable improvements in working 
conditions. 


It was also agreed that while the company could 
plan out a scheme of rationalisation, it should give 
between three weeks and three months notice of the 
change to the union or unions concerned. The notice 
should contain full information about the proposed 
change and its implications for the workers in regard 
to their duties and their possible earnings, and also the 
reduction in the number of jobs. The employer and 
the employees will then meet to discuss the proposal, 
and within a week after the discussion, the union will 
have to present its views to the employer. In case of 
agreement between the two parties, the employer will 
then be free to introduce the change. If there are 
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differences, the matter will be referred to an abitrator 
or for adjudication. 


Subsidized Industrial Housing 

On this problem, some advanced solutions were 
accepted by the Conference. In order to overcome 
the difficulty of rising cost and non-availability of 
land, steps will be taken by Government to freeze 
land prices at a suitable level and thus make land 
available for construction under the Industrial Housing 
scheme. Government should guarantee the necessary 
supplies of building materials required. Each State 
Government should have a Housing Department dealing 
with all aspects of housing in an integrated manner, 
so that the housing schemes for workers and other 
low-income groups could be effectively implemented. 
The quantum of financial assistance to employers is 
to be raised from 6244% to 75%, i.e. 50% loan plus 
25% subsidy, and guarantees from Scheduled banks 
and Co-operative banks may be accepted as alternative 
security in lieu of execution of agreements and mort- 
gage deeds. 


It was further agreed that State Governments 
should be permitted to sell part of the developed land 
for which the Central Government advanced loans 
at low rates of interest, to employers and co-operatives 
on a no-profit-no-loss basis for the construction of 
houses under the subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme. 
When these schemes are located far from the place of 
work, transport should be provided. 
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Employers should provide at least a reasonable 
number of houses for their workers, and the Housing 
Departments of the State Governments should organise 
housing co-operative movements. The State Govern- 
ments have already been permitted by the Central 
Government to allot houses built under the Subsidized 
industrial Housing Scheme to workers on a Hire Pur- 
chase basis. If some of the workers preferred to own 
the houses straight away, they could be permitted to 
withdraw ‘their contribution of 25% from their accu- 
mulations under the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Account. 


Finally it was agreed that the present arrangement 
of providing 50% of the cost of housing as loan and 
25% as subsidy should be changed to 60% loan and 


30% subsidy in the case of workers’ co-operatives. 


A. F. 
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Saiel Survey 


Bright Students 


The Rajasthan Government has decided to start a College 
the admission to which will be strictly restricted to students 
who score at least 50% of the marks at the High School or 
Intermediate examinations. 








The reason for this venture is that as all colleges are 
overpopulated, the brighter boys are lost in the crowd and 
do not get the individual attention they deserve. The college 
will provide facilities only for about 400 students. 



























With the brighter boys gone the duller ones may have 
better opportunities in other colleges. The reaction of the 
teaching staff to the new venture is not yet known! 


Kerala Schools 


As the number of schools in Kerala seem to vary with 
the political views of the speaker or writer we shall give 
here some figures taken from Yojana, a Central Government 
publication. 


There are 9,389 schools in which 2,608,823 pupils are 
studying. Of these 5,898 schools are run by private agencies 
both Hindu and Christian which are together educating 
1,457,639 students. Thus, almost 65 per cent of the schools 
in Kerala are privately-managed. They receive State aid 
covering the salaries of teachers. 


Seventy five per cent of her men and fifty five per cent 
of her women are literate. Other States of India together 
account for a literacy rate of just 18 per cent. Nine out of 
every ten school-age children in Kerala are attending classes. 


All these figures go to show that as far as education is 
concerned Kerala is far ahead of any other State in India. 
These figures also show that if literacy is so high in the State 
the credit goes in great part to private agencies which have 
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been running educational imstitutions of all categories. 
Further by implication these figures also show that the pur- 
pose of the Educational Bill sponsored by the Communist 
Government has ulterior motives. The plain truth is that 
the Government’s only aim is to gain control over education 
:and through education over the minds of the young. All else 
is mere eyewash. 










Land Reforms 


One of the objectives of the Second Five Year Plan is 
the overhauling of the land tenure system in India. All the 
States have been asked to bring their land laws up-to-date 
by intrcducing such reforms as are necessary to make them 
‘conform to a socialistic pattern of Society. There will be 
“ceilings on holdings, there will be distribution of land to the 
landless and there will be special taxes on agricultural wealth. 






















The Kerala Government has issued orders for the assign- 
ment of Government lands to the landless and indigent families 
in the State.. The lands will be assigned on registry. 


In urban areas each family will be allotted 25 cents and 
in rural areas twice that amount. Land reclaimed from forest 
areas will also be made available for resettling landless 
families. 


The assignees will be required to pay a small sum of 
money for plots allotted to them. These plots may not be 
alienated by them. 


A Bill will be introduced in the next session of the State 
Assembly which will contain Government proposals for land 
reforms. A keener contest than the one for the Educational 
Bill is expected. All parties combined to fight the Government 
against Educational Bill but, it is feared that many joined 
in not because they were against the provisions of the Bill 
but it was an, opportunity to topple the Government. But 
as, land :reforms will hit personally quite 4 few who have 
some power in the State the fight will be more earnest. 
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Already, long before the publication of the Bill, a delegatiom 
has gone to Delhi to acquaint the authorities there of the 
things to come. 


School Teacher 


A very interesting decision was given recently by the 
State Industrial Court, Nagpur. It decided that a school falls. 
within the definition of the term “industry” but a teacher 
of the school does not fall within the definition of the term 
“employee”, under the C. P. and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947. 


The services of a teacher employed in the Yugantar High 
School, Nagpur, were terminated. He applied to the District 
Industrial Court to get the order declared discriminatory, un- 
fair and illegal. The Court held that the running of a school 
was an industry and that the action taken against the teacher 
was unfair and mala fide. It also held that the teacher was 
not an employee and the court, therefore, had no jurisdiction 
to entertain the application. The application was, therefore, 
dismissed. 


The teacher went on appeal to the State Industrial Court. 
This tribunal acting on the precedents set up by the Bombay 
High Court and the Supreme Court of India in giving a wide: 
definition to the term “industry” and looking to the wide 
terms in which the word “industry” has been defined in 
the Act held that a school would be covered by the definition 
of the term “industry ”’. 


In dealing with the issue whether a teacher could be 
deemed to be an employee the Tribunal was mainly guided 
by the definition of the term in the C. P. and Berar Industrial 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 and the decision of the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal as well as the other Tribunals under the 
Central Industrial Disputes Act. Under the C. P. and Berar 
Act an “employee” is defined as a person employed to do 
skilled or unskilled, manual or clerical work for hire or 
reward. On behalf of the teacher it was argued that since 
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the school fell within the definition of “imdustry” a person 
employed therein should be treated as an employee. The Court, 
however, refused to accept these arguments. It observed: 
“No body can be considered an employee unless he does 
skilled or unskilled, manual or clerical work for hire or reward. 
Whether those who do writing work can be considered as 
clerks or officers would be a question to be determined on 
the nature of the work and the degree of responsibility. But 
certainly the work of teachers is not merely confined to writing 
work.” The appeal was dismissed. (Labour Gazette 1957, 
p. 165). 


It would be interesting to know what a higher court would 
have to say if the teacher were to appeal further. It sounds 
a little queer to say that the school is an industry while the 
teacher is not an employee. 


<Gramdan 


The total number of Gramdan villages up to August 1957 
was 2,932 which included 1,847 in Orissa, 301 in Kerala, 237 
in Bombay, 223 in Madras, 77 in Assam, 75 in Andhra, 12 in 
U. P., 8 in West Bengal, 97 in Bihar, 26 in M. P.,'15 in Mysore 
and 14 in Rajasthan. 


Domicile 

The Home Minister of the Union Government has in- 
troduced in the Lok Sabha a Bill called the Public Employment 
(Requirement as to Residence) Bill which seeks to regulate 
the requirement as to residence in regard to certain classes 
of public employment in certain areas. 


Clause (2) of article 16 of the Constitution provides inter 
alia, that no citizen shall, on grounds only of residence be 
imeligible for, or discriminated against, in respect of, any 
employment or office under the State. Parliament is however, 
competent under clause (3) of the said article to regulate the 
extent to which it would be permissible for a State to depart 
from the.above principle. 
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The States Reorganisation Commission had recommended 
that if any departure from the principle of non-discrimination 
on the ground of residence is to be authorised at all, it should 
be such as to cause minimum hardship. 


The Government stated last year that it did not consider 
it desirable to impose any restrictions for any public employ- 
ment and that it was proposed to repeal all the laws in force 
prescribing any requirement as to residence for any public 
employment. It was further stated that certain exceptions 
might have to be made in respect of certain areas. The 
present Bill seeks to give effect to this decision. 


Section 2 of the Bill gives the main provision of the 
proposed legislation. It reads: 


“Upon commencement of this Act, any law then in 
force in any State or Union territory by virtue of clause 
(b) of article 35 of the Constitution prescribing, in re- 
gard to a class or classes of employment or appointment 
to an office under the Government of, or any local or 
other authority within, that State or Union territory, any 
requirement as to residence herein prior to such em- 
ployment or appointment shall cease to have effect and 
is hereby repealed.” 


In section 3 the Government reserves to itself power to 
make exceptions to certain areas viz. Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, Tripura and Telengana. 


Nurses 


A Bill to amend the Indian Nursing Council Act, 1947 
has been introduced in the Lok Sabha by the Minister for 
Health, Mr. D. P. Karmarkar. The reasons for the proposed 
amendment are the following : 


1. to make certain changes in the constitution of the Council 
with a view to increase the number of members ; 


2. to facilitate the registration of Indian citizens holding 
foreign qualifications and the temporary registration of 
foreign nurses who are engaged as nurses or teachers or 
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administrators in hospitals or institutions in India, even 
though there are no reciprocal arrangements for the re- 
cognition of Indian qualifications with the Nurses’ Regis- 
tration Councils in the countries where they are trained 
or registered ; ; 


3. to empower the Central Government to amend the 
Schedule listing recognised qualifications ; 


4. to provide for the maintenance of an All India Register 
of nurses. 


This Act will apply to the whole of India except the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir. 


Certain clauses of section 3 of the present Act have been 
amended with a view to increase the number of members of 
the Council. 


In section 11 two notable additions will be made. The 
first provision makes it possible for nurses possessing foreign 
qualifications to be registered in any State. 


The second provision deals with foreign nurses. It reads: 


“(b) a person not being a citizen of India who is em- 
ployed as a nurse, midwife, auxiliary nurse-midwife, 
teacher or administrator in any hospital or institution 
situated in any State for purposes of teaching, research 
or charitable work may, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the Council, be enrolled temporarily in the State 
register for such period as may be specified in this 
behalf in the order issued by the said President; pro- 
vided that practice by such person shall be limited to 
the hospital or institution to which he or she is attached.” 


This provision will be a great boon to many foreign nurses 
who have volunteered for medical relief work in India. Most 
of them; are attached to rural hospitals. Hitherto some of the 
States did not recognise their qualifications. 

I. fos de 
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